THE  LAST   INVASIONS

royal authority by granting to bishops, abbots, and many of the
nobles the privilege known as 'immunity,' which was recorded in
an official deed. By this deed the king forbade his own agents to
enter the domain on which immunity had been conferred, for the
purpose of performing any act of authority or making any arrests
or requisitions. Originally this immunity had meant no more
than an order forbidding entry into a domain for the purpose
of levying taxation upon it. Thus exempt from all public au-
thority or control, the landowner became master of all the in-
habitants of his domains, whom he could cause to be arrested,
imprisoned, tried, or executed, besides imposing taxes and forced
labour upon them. In fact, his power as landowner became
similar to that of a sovereign. It is for this reason that Guizot
defined feudalism as a confusion between property and sovereignty.
It would be more accurate to say that it was a paralysis of sover-
eignty, permitting none but the power of property to survive.
Henceforth France, which in the time of Charlemagne had been
united under a single authority, was divided up among a very
large number of centres of authority, each consisting in the owner
of a great estate, whether a military man or an ecclesiastic.

LAST INVASIONS

The disorganization was hastened by fresh invasions, which
struck terror to the inhabitants of Europe in the ninth and tenth
centuries. It was no longer, as in the fifth century, a question of
peoples desiring to settle in the country, but of armed bands who
came merely in order to pillage and carry off booty. They arrived
from three extremities of Europe, and the invaders belonged to
three very different peoples; but they had one characteristic in
common: they were not Christians and had no scruple in attacking
the churches and convents, where gold and silver had been ac-
cumulating for centuries in the form of jewels, shrines of saints, and
church ornaments. They also massacred priests, monks, and nuns.

From the Scandinavian countries of the extreme north came
those known as the Norsemen, or Northmen, who were warriors
grouped under the heads of the great families known as vikings,
and fought on foot with sword and battle-axe. They were neither
sailors nor pirates, but arrived in oared galleys with suils, which
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